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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — No. 9. 
THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. 


RELATIVES are words that combine the functions of substantive 
and connective. Thus, “ He built a house in which he lived.” 
Here the relative “which” is equivalent to “and —it;” — thus, 
“ He built a house and in zz he lived.” 

It is true that relatives are not always equivalent to a pronoun 
and the connective and ; but as a rule, and with the exception only 
of their use in interrogative sentences, they always have a connec- 
tive as well as a substantive use. 

For this reason, what are termed relative pronouns would have 
been much better named connective pronouns, since the distinctive 
characteristic of their words is their connective power, not the fact 
that they relate to an antecedent. All personal pronouns relate to 
antecedents, as truly as relative pronouns. “John has studied his 
lesson.” His relates to John. 

“John studies hard; he will therefore learn rapidly.” “ John 
is the antecedent of he” as truly as any noun js ever the antece- 
dent of a relative. 

Personal pronouns are sometimes used without antecedents, and 
so also relatives are sometimes used without antecedents. Thus, 
“ We will come.” Je has no antecedent. So, who came? Who 
has ne antecedent. “I do what I piease.” Here, what has no 
antecedent, though it has a connective, or conjunctive power. 


ere gee 


pes a 
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Again, while there would have been much greater propriety and 
much more significance, in calling the pronouns in question con. 
nective pronouns, rather than relative pronouns, there is certain- 
ly no reason why what grammars generally call connective adverhs 
are not as much entitled to be called relatives, or relative adverbs, 
as the pronouns thus named. 

They as frequently relate to antecedent nouns or pronouns, 
“The town where I live;” here “town ’”’ is clearly the antecedeut 
of where. And so of the connective adverbs generally. 

We will not, however, longer discuss this point. The name 
“relative” has become thoroughly established by long usage, and 
as a name merely, it is perhaps as good as any other. 

The thing of chief importance, — that which the pupil should 
understand, — is the nature, force, and use of the words that are 
recognized under that name. 

We shall then call those words which have both a substantive 
and a connective or conjunctive force, whether pronouns, adverbs, or 
adjectives, in point of local use, by the general name of Retatives. 

We have then as relatives, 1. Eelative pronouns, viz, who, whose, 
whom, which, what, and the compounds of these, whoever, whosoever, 
&e. , 

2. Relative adverbs, viz: where, whence, whither, while or whilst, 
why, and how; and the compounds of where, as whereat, wherc- 


Sore, &e. 


Relative adverbs are always equivalent to relative phrases, that 
is, to a relative pronoun with a preposition, Thus: “The time 
when = at which. The place where = in which, &e. 

3. Ielative adjectives, viz: which, whose and what, and the com- 
pounds of the same with ever and soever. 

4. Lelative conjunctions, viz: whether, and if; when used in thie 
sense of whether. It should be noted that whether was formerly a 
relative pronoun, meaning which of two; thas, “ whether of the 
twain will ye that I release unto you?” Bible. It is now, however, 
used simply as connective. 

It is worthy of remark, that relatives correspond to demon- 
stratives, and that as wh is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
one, so th is the peculiar characteristic of the other, considered 
merely as words. Thus: 
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Rel. Pronouns who, |which, \what, |whose\whom. 











Dem. “ there,\this, |that, —_|thetr, \them. 
Rel. Adverbs where,|whence, |whether, when,|while, why,|how. 
there, \thence, |thither, \then, | — |thus. 














Of these, it will be noticed that they, their, and them are now used 
entirely as personal pronouns, and ¢hat is often used as a relative, and 
very frequently as a mere connective. The relatives why and while 
have no corresponding demonstrative forms. 

Having noticed the essential nature, use, and force of a rel- 
ative, we are now prepared to discuss the relative clause. 

Relative clauses, then, are such clause forms as are introduced by 
a relative, or a relative phrase, 2. e. a relative with a preposition. 

Thus, “Men whom I saw.” “Told where he went.” “Does what 
he pleases.” “The country whence he came.” “The town in which 
he lives.” 

When a relative pronoun introduces the clause, it may be in any 
grammatical case-form. “I who wrote.” “He whose Iam.” “Thou 
whom I love.” 

_ The relative does not always stand at the head of its clause. 
“ Beautiful cities, very many of the finest of which I visited.” Here 
the relative clause begins with the word “ very.” 

That is often a relative in use, and consequently relative clauses 
are often introduced by this word. Thus, “The same maa that we 
saw.” Relative clauses, however, introduced by ¢hat, must be care- 
fully distinguished from demonstrative clauses introduced by the 
same word. Thus, “Believes that he may learn.” (Dem. cl.) 
“A lesson that he may learn.” (Rel. clause.) “Commanded ¢éhat 
they should obey.” (Dem. cl.) “ Acommand that they should obey.” 
(Rel. clause.) 

When the word that is used as a relative to introduce a relative 
clause, it is often equivalent to a relative adverb, or a relative 
phrase-form. This use is peculiar, and has nothing corresponding 
to it in other languages, with the exception of the use of que in 
French, which is precisely analogous. 

Thus, “ During the four years that I have lived at Rome.” Here, 
“ that” is equivalent to “ during which.” “ Children of the age that we 
find therein in our primary schools.’’ Here, ‘ that” = “at which.” 


22 
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“Tt is to you that the power belongs.”  “ That” = “to whom.” “It 
is not only with rich vines and trees that our country is adorned.” 
That = “with which.” “It was in Cesarea that the events took 
place which led to the final rupture of Rome.” Milman’s History. 
Here, “ that” =“ where.” “It was from a refuge for shepherds 
and adventurers, éhat emerged the conquerors, of the world.” 
Trans. Rollins Hist. Here, “ that” = “whence.” “ Now, at 
the end of the days that the king had said he should 
bring them in.” Bible. “ That” = at which. “ Andin all matters 
of wisdom and understanding that the king had inquired of them.” 
Bible. “ That” = concerning which. “It was in Padua that an his- 
torian was found worthy to record the majestic series of Roman 
victories.” Smith's History. “ That” = where. 

This peculiar use of that, is for the most part confined to clauses 
referring to place, time, and comparison. Thus, “It was there that 
we found him.” (Place.) “On the very day that my friend came.” 
(Time.) “Did not labor for himself with half the zeal that he 
labored for his friends.” (Comparison.) 

Again, relative clauses are sometimes introduced by the word 
as, Which, by an ellipsis, is made to perform the office of a relative 
pronoun. Thus, “This is the same thing, as (is the thing which) 
that is.” This use of as must be carefully distinguished from its 
ordinary use, “As goodasthat is.” Here as is a connective. Tlie 
same as that is.” Here as is a relative pronoun. 

Relative clauses, by reason of an ellipsis, are sometimes intro- 
duced by a conjunction. Thus, “ More than what was needful.” So 
after negative propositions and questions implying a negative, the 
connective but often stands as the head of a relative clause. In 
these cases, but has always a negative force. “He planted not au 
acre but what yielded bountifully.” “ But what” = which — not. 

The relative word is sometimes omitted in a relative clause. 
Thus, “The man (whom) I spoke to.” “ The book (which) I brough 
you.” This ellipsis occurs very often after the connectives but and 
than. “ More than (what) we need.” There is not a man but (who) 
knows his duty.” “There is not a bird but (which) sings his 
praises.” 


There seems sometimes to be an ellipsis of the entire subject, or 
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predicate of a relative clause. Thus, we say, in good English, “ I 
do not know what to do.” Here,“ what to do,” is manifestly an 
abbreviation of “ what 2 is necessary to do,” or “what I ought to 
do.” The entire clause is the object of “know,” while the relative 
“what” is the object of “ to do.” 

This elliptical form of the relative clause sometimes occurs as a 
part of another relative clause, used somewhat peculiarly. Thus, 
“ Many things which I do not know what to do with.” “He has 
more than (what or which) he knows what to do with.” Here what 
is the object of “to do,” and “with” marks the relation between 
“to do what” and what or which understood. 

One word in regard to the functions of the relative clause in a 
proposition. It may be used substantively, adjectively, or adverbially. 
As a substantive, it may perform any one of the five substantive 
functions. Thus,“ Who he was was not known.” (Subject.) “It 
waz asked who he was.” (Subject.) “ Asked who he was.” (Object.) 
“Who he was was what was asked.” (Predicate.) “ The question, 
what is light, was discussed.” (Apposition) “I speak to whoever 
listens to me.” (Adjunctive or object of a preposition. ) 

A relative clause sometimes includes a subordinate, demonstra- 
tive, infinitive, or participial clause. “ The person who they sup- 
posed (that) it was.” Here “ who— was” inclusive is the relative 
clause; ard the object of “ supposed” is the demonstrative clause 
“that ut was who.” 

Again: “The person whom they thought him to be.” Here, 
“ whom — to be,” inclusive, is the relative clause, while the object 
of “thought” is “him to be whom,” an infinitive clause. 

Again: “The person whom we saw walking.” Here “ whom — 
walking,” inclusive, is the relative clause, which includes “ whom 
walking,” the object of “saw.” 

Such, then, in the main, is the grammatical structure and use of 
the relative clause. To recognize it at once, in all its varied 
forms and functions in different propositions, will require consid- 
erable study on the part of the pupil and no small amount of drill 
on the part of the teacher. Like the clauses already considered, it 
should be studied as a whole, as an organic grammatical element, if 
we expect the student ever to understand it. And even then, it 
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will be found that considerable labor will be required to make him 
perfectly familiar with it in all cts forms and uses. He will be con. 
stantly confounding it when introduced by that or as, with the 
demonstrative or the conjunctive clause (see below). He will en- 
tirely fail to see it when the relative does not happen to stand at 
the head of it, or when the relative has a conjunction or a preposi- 
tion immediately before it. 

He will sometimes mistake its specific use in a given proposition, 
He will be especially liable to mistake its 1 elation to the principal 
verb, when introduced by a relative phrase. Thus: “I talk about 
what I please.” Here the relative clause is used adjunctively, that is, 
the entire clause is “governed” by the preposition about. Again, 
“The subject about which I was talking.” Here, we havea relative 


clause as before; but now the word “about” governs the word 
“ which” only, and not, as before, the entire clause. 

In the first example the relative clause is used substantively, that 
is, the whole clause, as a substantive, is governed by the preposition; 
in the second example it is used adjectively, inasmuch as it modi- 
fies a noun. 

Thus, in explaining the specific function of this clause in a given 


case, the pupil will be compelled to think, and to think somewhat 
carefully, or he will constantly make mistakes. 

We have now discussed four different clause-forms; the three 
cognate clauses (viz: the demonstrative, the infinitive, and the par- 
ticipal) and the relative clause. There only remains the conjunc- 
tive clause. This we shall dispatch in a iew words in our next 
paper, and shall then proceed to examine the next most important 
element, viz, the phrase-form. 

We shall thus hold to our plan, of examining first the greater 
grammatical elements, then the lesser ones, and finally the gram- 
matical minutiz in detail. OREaD. 


O now much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The Rose looks fair, but fairer it we deem, 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live. — Shakspeare. 
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KINDERGARTEN TEACHING. 


[Extract from the Report of the Hamburgh Froebel Verein for 1868, translated by Henrietta 
Noa of the Mary Institute, St. Louis, — with some additional remarks by E. P. Peabody.] 


Friepricu Froese. has befriended childhood, and in childhood 
mankind, by creating for children the true sphere of their develop- 
ment. In his Kindergarten, he aims to develop normally the 
bodily and mental faculties of the child. Here, the youngest learns 
to feel that it is a part of a whole, and, as such, to serve asa living 
link of the chain of the assembled greater existence of the com- 
munity of other children. Here it learns to subdue its over-weak- 
nesses and to bear those of others; to have loving intercourse 
with others in all occupations. Occupation is alike the friend and 
preserver of health and soul, in their purity. Without it, there is no 
development possible. But not labor, play alone is worthy of the 
human soul. Play is to the child what art is to the grown man. 
The teacher and educator must so arrange and lead the occupa- 
tions of the children that all powers and talents shall awaken in 
them ; and the entire being (1 mean, soul and body) shall unfold in 
organic measure, like a well-tended plant. 

He who observes children, will see them manifest the greatest 
eagerness to get close to anything beautiful or joyous; to hear some- 
thing pretty or fascinating; and to reproduce the like, 7. e. to make 
believe, as they say, according to their conception and faculties. 
In such play their efforts are deep and earnest, and all they can 
afford. What no force will wring from them, freely blooms forth 
in play. Therefore, put aside the idea of /abor for the child, and 
teach it art in play. It is better to remain a child throughout life 
than to mature tooearly. ‘To see a harmonious being is the most 
delightful enjoyment; and to see a true child brings sweet content- 
ment to the heart of man. Let us enter the kindergarten. 

The friendly hall receives us, perhaps, with Froebel’s motto: 
“ Come, let us live for our children!” Here is the artist of bu- 
manity’s studio — young mankind’s home; here begins life’s exper- 
iment, and each makes his own experience. Organized play, chil- 
dren’s true life and education, is their own working with the 
heart; a drawing out of their innermost being into joyful activity ; 
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and if you have a heart yourself, take care! it‘will overflow, if you 
look long. Here the little ones do their duty in playing, and to 
do their duty is laying a moral foundation to their life and char. 
acter. Each little one is at work for somebody it loves; far its 
mother, or little sister, or brother, or perhaps for grandpapa and 
mamma. Its little mat, or basket, or tablet, etce., will be such a 
pleasure to some one at home, that is to get it! The youngest, 
even, is learning to work for some one it loves; is working with 
skilful hands, with thinking mind, and rejoices. 

We find them all forming a circle; they have just arrived from 
their homes. They sing: To God be thanks for all our joys; he 
will, we pray, help us to live to His and our dear parents’ pleas- 
ure, Or some equivalent hymn. Now they sit down on comfortable 
little benches, before small tables, marked in inch squares. (This 
set of squares serves the children continually in their specific work 
and play.) They sit, according to age and capacity, in different 
divisions. Here they plat patterns, work little paper strips of 
variegated colors, of which afterwards different little ornaments 
are made; there they are building with their wooden bricks; 
again paper is folded into infinite devices, representing forms and 
things of beauty and of use, all springing from one ground and 
principle form, representing the elements of geometry and mathe- 
matics, which thus the child learns while playing and producing. 
In summer, the little ones can play and work in the open air, 
avoiding all roofs on earth, breathing freely under open heaven. 
After half an hour’s inventive work is done in the house, they work 
in the garden, or have gymnastic plays, intermixed with song and 
story. When their limbs have been stretched in play and happy 
freedom, and they will be benefited by rest, they again are assem- 
bled at their little tables. They lay figures with small sticks, in 
which manner they often form letters without being taught, or 
their love of beauty is-awakened by something like the mathemati- 
cal figures of stars, ornamented squares, triangles, etc. It is evi- 
dent, that drawing and writing introduces itself in this way una- 
voidably and unawares. 

. We come to one table, where some of the children are repre- 
senting-bird’s nests, baskets full of flowers, churches, etc., in clay 
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modelling eagerly these various things to be given to their dear: 
ones at home. Others cut folded paper into a variety of kaleido- 
scope shapes, according to direction, and paste them on cardboard, 
etc ; whilst some of the little tables show little frames of things 
made of shells and peas. Whilst thus occupied, the children are 
never dumb and motionless, but with enlivening conversation and 
songs, their labor flows on cheerily. And again numerous plays, 
invented by their ingenious friend, Frederick Froebel and (added to 
by their teacher, who lives and labors in his spirit) change the 
thoughts and emotions of the children to rapturous joy, until, when 
the moment of parting has come, they sing their concluding strain, 
that speaks of what awaits them in their dear homes, and separat- 
ing with regret and the desire to return. 

But this faithful attention and watchful care can only be be- 
stowed upon the child when not chance, but wise selection, puts 
the plaything into the child’s hand, when both soul and body 
appropriate it to the right use. Nothing must press its way forcibly 
into the child’s mind and will. The innate desire for activity in 
every well-born human being is to be vivified, acknowledged, and 
supplied; that is, all the body, the senses, the mind, are equally 
regarded and cared for. In the gymnastic movements, to which 
the children always sing, their limbs play, their muscles work, their 
emotions are calmly soothed or awakened by the music, their in- 
telligence is interested and instructed by words and action; the 
whole being lives and. grows in harmony. Physical health is the 
foundation of the kindergarten; but so serene is its atmosphere, 
that neither immorality nor mental neglect approach it. A true 
child’s life is fostered. 

In Hamburg, where every child, otherwise uncared for, has been 
for the last twenty years gathered into some one of the citizens’ 
kindergartens, the directors and teachers of colleges and high 
schools state that no case of a neglected boy or girl occurs, 

But there is another incidental blessing that has grown up from 
Froebel’s system, and is noted in Hamburg. In Germany, where 
false notions of gentility shut all women of the higher classes from 
the occupation of keeping kindergarten, the young girls of the 
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‘ laboring classes must be trained for this office. Therefore, the im. 
mediate pupils of Froebel, after his death, associated to teach a nor- 
mal class, to supply the ever-increasing demand for kindergartens. 
Different individuals teach on one of the four days in the week on 
which they meet in the afternoon, receiving no compensation but 
the assistance of the pupils in their kindergartens, which these 
young girls frequent in the morning, to observe and assist, thereby 
learning to put to practical account everything they learn in theory, 
and be ready for engagements elsewhere. 

Madame Goldschmidt, the president and patron of this ever-re- 
newing normal class, expresses, on the above report of the doings 
of the Froebel Verein, her satisfaction in the results of this school 
during the past year. She says, the parents of the young girls whio 
attend say the effect on the characters of their daughters is very 
marked. Many faults which formerly had rendered the ‘mothers 
anxious are prevented. Girls previously forbidding and rough, 
through their daily intercourse with the children who are under a 
good directing kindergartner, sharing their plays and songs, be- 
come more serene and pliable, and have their minds opened into 
a beautiful moral and spiritual development by learning the theory 
of the method. They not only become themselves skilful in the 
manipulations of the occupations, — the drawing, singing, and gym- 
nastic dance, — but they learn the naturale of these plays, and share 
in the preparation for the arts which they give. Their young souls 
are powerfully attracted by children at this age of purest maiden- 
hood, and they receive the very training which shall make them 
good, skilful mothers by and by. 

Many who attend these normal classes, are prepared thereby to 
be children’s nurses of a superior character; and are in great de- 
mand, not only in the higher classes of German society, but in 
England, also, in this capacity. Those whose position in life 
render these situations a desirable object, have still an additional 
species of training provided for them, which shall further qualify 
them as children’s nurses. Provision is made by the Froebel 
Union, by agreement with the directors of the Children’s Hospital, 
to have their pupils go for some few weeks as volunteer assistants 
to the sick nurses, who teach them how to bathe, dress, and sur- 
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round with comforts the little patients, and how delicately to care 
for them in their severe illnesses. A month’s apprenticeship in a 
refined family, as parlor or chamber girl, is also often given, by 
some lady of the Verein, who takes one of these girls into her 
own family, to teach her the arrangements of a household, and 
direct her first efforts at household work. Often the ladies who 
have done this, have afterwards chosen for themselves, or their 
friends, a girl whom they have thus become acquainted with, and 
themselves trained and protected. Thus the Froebel Verein of 
Hamburg has a most salutary influence on domestic life, so much 
of whose happiness depends on the manners and character of 
their domestic servants. A public institution of this kind in the 
great American cities, would be in harmony with our institutions, 
and take away the objection to domestic service which is felt more 
and more by the children of our laborers and mechanics. Domes- 
tic service done in a sweet, social spirit, and refined manner, would 
challenge an affectionate, considerate friendship on the part of 
employees, and the prevailing antagonism and war status between 
the kitchen and parlor — and, what is worse and most disastrous, 
bewteen the nursery and parlor — would disappear, and a sisterly, 
mutually-respecting relation be established between the mother and 
nurse, who would thus intelligently co-operate for the moral educa- 
tion of the children. 

It may be said that in this country, do what we will to educate 
Americans for domestic service, the influx of foreigners will drive 
them out of this much better kind of life than shop-tending and fac- 
tory working, which involve no family life whatever, and desecrated 
the female heart; while the Catholic clergy will set their faces 
against the young Irish girls going into our kindergarten normal 
schools to learn to be nurses. 

But why should not the Catholic nunneries have kindergar- 
ten love taught within their precincts, and draw into them, to teach 
them this beautiful art, all the innocent and warm-hearted, if 
ignorant, Irish girls that land on these shores, or come down from 
the British provinces? The Froebel method was accepted by the 
Catholic clergy of France as a method of bringing the gospel of 
love into the practical life of children, as may be seen by the 
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letters to the Baroness Marenholtz Bulow, from the Cardinal of 
Tours, the Archbishop of Paris, the Abbe Metrand, and others, 
who would gladly have had it prevail, as a means of stemming the 
torrents of moral corruption, and foreclosing the dreary atheism 
that the religions of all churches, and those outside of churches as 
well, have anticipated would bring disintegration and ruin at last. 
In kindergarten, the religion of love to man is practised, so that by 
doing the will of the Father, the child may be prepared to know 
the doctrines when it shall be old enough to read the creed, or the 
Bible, for both Catholic and Protestant acknowledge that to do 
this is the gate of life. 





THE RELATION OF MISSIONS TO EDUCATION. 


CHRISTIANITY is emphatically a religion of the intellect. It comes 
to man as to a reasoning being, and asks him to examine its claims 
and give assent to its truths. It seeks no blind followers, but 
aims to open sightless eyes, and lead them to perceive the way of 
life. Moreover, it inspires culture. The soul once smitten with 
the love of God’s truth, cannot rest satisfied with its first attain- 
ments. It seeks to go on uuto perfection, — perfection of knowledge 
as well as perfection of excellence. Hence, there is a perpetual 
interaction of religion and education. It matters little which of 
the two has its development before the other. No unprejudiced 
mind can proceed far in the pursuit of knowledge, without inquir- 
ing about the origin of things and their originator, God; and no 
soul which has entered into communion with its Creator, can long 
withhold itself from the study of His creation. We may, there- 
fore, expect that wherever Christianity is found, the interests of 
education will be promoted. The church and the school have 
entered into the bonds of holy wedlock, and only violence and 
wrong can put them asunder. 

Such were some of the thoughts which entered our mind, when 
we examined the “ Annual Survey of the Missions of the American 
Board,’ in the January number of the Missionary Herald. We 
were surprised, and not the less gratified, to learn what is being 
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done by this society for the diffusion of knowledge. It is probable 
that the reports of other missionary societies, both domestic and 
foreign, would furnish much the same statements; and we take the 
American Board and its labors in this direction, partly because its 
statistics are carefully made out (their compiler being an old 
schoolmaster, and knowing well how to do that difficult work), and 
partly because we find such eminent testimony of the services of 
the Missionary Herald to the cause of education. For example, 
Carl Ritter, the German geographer, in his Geography of Pales- 
tine, says: “The Missionary Herald, where the reader must look 
to find the most valuable and instructive documents which have 
been sent home by the agents of any society, and where a rich 
store of scientific, historical, and antiquarian details may be seen.” 
Also, Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, says: “If we 
were to leave out of thought its prime purpose of enkindling and 
sustaining zeal in the great work of evangelizing the world, and to 
regard the Missionary Herald solely as a journal for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and the advancement of learning, it would 
easily hold the first place among the periodicals of the age.” 

With the statements of such distinguished gentlemen in its favor, 
it cannot seem out of place to present in the Massachusetts Teacher, 
such of the results recorded in the Herald, as pertain to the cause 
of education; and we therefore gather together in this place the 
following statistics. 

The society has connected with its mi sions, seventeen boarding 
schools for girls, all but two in charge of single ladies, assisted by 
native teachers, and containing over five hundred pupils. Among 
the Zulus, in Africa, are two seminaries, one for males with 35, and 
one for females with 24 pupils. Also 18 common schools, with 
483 pupils. In European Turkey and Western Asia, there are 45 
common schools with 1,266 pupils; 69 pupils in theological and 
training-schools, and 64 in female boarding-schools. In Central 
Turkey, there are 41 common schools with 1,341 pupils; 33 pupils 
in theological schools and classes, and 31 in the Aintab female 
boarding-school. In Eastern Turkey, there are 39 pupils at the 
theological school at Harpoot, and 30 more in classes at other sta- 
tions. The female seminary at Harpoot has 51 pupils, and the 
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labors of lady teachers at Bitlis Erzroom and Mardin, are highly 
appreciated. At Mardin, in the Arabic-speaking portion of the 
field, buildings have been erected for a theological and a female 
school. The girls’ school at Ahmednugger, in Western India, has 
about 60 pupils. 

In the Madura mission of Southern India, there are 102 common 

schools with 1,972 pupils; 53 iu the Madura girls’ boarding-school, 
38 in the seminary, and 138 in the several station-schools. In 
North Ceylon, there are 29 common schools with 2,105 pupils; 18 
in the theological and training school; 53 in the Oodooville board- 
ing-school, and 26 in the Oodoopitty school. In Southeastern 
China, there are 2 common schools with 30 pupils, 14 in the train- 
ing-school and 18 in the girls’ boarding school, in charge of Mrs. 
Baldwin and Miss Payson. Among the Dakota Indians of North 
America; there are 60 pupils now at school, and in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which will henceforth be independent of any connection 
with the American Board, common schools are sustained by the 
government, and various higher schools and seminaries, for males 
and females, are dving the work which such institutions do in our 
own land. ‘To sum up the educational work of the society, there 
are employed 400 school teachers, the number of training and 
theological schools is 15, boarding schools for girls 17, common 
schools (omitting those at Hawaiian Islands), 464; pupils in 
training and theological schools, 323; in boarding schools for 
girls, 535; in common schools (omitting those at Hawaiian Islands) 
12,437; others under instruction 1,115, making the whole number 
of pupils 14,410. 

In the light of these facts, can we not see the gradual disappear- 
ance of the darkness of heathenism and corrupted forms of Chiris- 
tianity, and may not the question be fairly raised, whether the mis- 
sionary societies now organized and at work are not the instru- 
mentalities chosen of God to diffuse the benefits of common schools 
throughout all parts of the inhabited earth? Without a cent more 
for officers or equipments, may they not be made to constitute a 
Univerzal Education Society, and without any element of sectarian 
teaching spread to the uttermost parts of the world the fraits of 
the highest culture and the best civilization ? 

N. E. W. 
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[At one of the sessions of the National Teachers’ Association, J. W. Dickinson, of the West- 
field Normal School, was called upon to give an account of the German schools, What he said 
was mostly in answer to questions from the audience. So many points were touched upon, and 
so much of practical importance was brought out, that we take from the May number of the 
Illinois Teacher the following report of his remarks, for the benefit of our readers. Mr. Dick- 
INSON was obliged to close abruptly, to take the cars for home.] 


Last summer, I had the pleasure of visiting some schools of the 
Old World. I visited the schools of Geneva, Florence, Munich, 
Dresden, and Berlin, and the Home and Colonial School in London. 
I noticed in these schools some peculiarities I had never known 
much of in my own country. I shall occupy a very few moments 
in telling you of some of these peculiarities. 

In the first place, I found at Munich that all the children are 
compelled by law to attend the schools from the time they are seven 
till they are fourteen years old. If the parent refuses to send the 
child to school, he is fined; and if he does not pay the fine, he is 
imprisoned. It is compulsory: therefore you find all the children 
in the schools. 

Another peculiarity is, that the schools are more thoroughly 
graded than in this country ; and that the boys are educated apart 
from the girls. In no school did I find both sexes occupying the 
same room. I believe their practice of educatirg them apart has 
no exception. 

I found, also, that in the primary schools the most thoroughly 
prepared teachers of Germany are employed. In the elementary 
schools, in the cities at least, and wherever they can, they employ 
the graduates of the universities. These teachers are required to 
pass through a course of study in the German drawing schools, 
and after this to serve a course of two years under superior teach- 
ers, in order to practise well what they have learned in the schools. 
If they prove efficient, they are employed in the primary schools. 
It was a novel sight to me to see mature, scholarly men in charge 
of the younger pupils of the schools. I think there are not many 
exceptions to this. 

Q. — Are the girls and boys separate in the primary schools? 

Pror. Dickinson. — They are. 
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Q.—Do they have male teachers in the female departments ? 

Pror. D.—Yes; I never met an exception, though they may 
have female teachers in other places. In Munich, I commenced 
with the primary schools and went up a regular grade, through to 
the University. The last lesson I heard was one taught by Baron 
Liebig to a class of young men in the University. These teachers 
are thoroughly prepared for their work. I think the Germans 
consider the primary education the most important; requiring the 
highest skill, the greatest maturity of mind, and the most experi- 
ence in teaching. Therefore they select for these schools the best- 
prepared teachers. 

I noticed that the objective system of teaching is used. It is 
called, sometimes, the Pestalozzian system; though I suppose many 
of the principles he taught are not followed strictly; but the gen- 
eral principles are followed. I will give an account of one lesson 
I heard taught, in which it was the object of the teacher to teach 
language to a class of girls seven years of age. This was among 
the first lessons that had been given to this class. The teacher in 
the morning had passed out into the fields and procured a branch 
of a tree on which was a beautiful bird’s-nest. He brought this 
into the room, and, holding it up, called the attention of the young 
girls to the object he held in his hand. He led them to observe it 
by bringing it into the presence of their senses. After they had 
seen the nest he gave it a name, and they were required to pro- 
nounce the name. Then he called attention to what the nest was 
found on, namely, the branch. After that the name of the branch 
was given; then the divisions of the branch were named, the 
twigs; then the leaves, then the different parts of the leaves; and 
the pupils were required to repeat the names. Now he put aside 
the thing itself, and, taking his crayon, passed to the board and 
made a beautiful drawing of that which he had presented to their 
sight. By the way, the German teachers are all skilled in draw- 
ing. It is taught in all the schools from the first. It is prepara- 
tory to writing, and also preparatory to the delineation of the 
outlines of objects. As he drew the outlines of the nest, the 
branch, the twigs, and the leaves, the moment the representation of 
these objects by means of pictures was seen by the pupils, they 
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would give the names. After this had been done, he put aside. 
both the picture representation and the thing itself, and gave them 
the printed forms of the names on the board. They had been 
taught them orally before; now they were taught to recognize the 
printed forms on the board. These were taught after the word 
had been taught as a whole. He then taught the parts, or the let- 
ters that compose the word. After the letters were taught, he 
taught them to recognize the order in which these letters were 
placed in the word, and taught them to spell the word. Then,ata 
signal from the teacher, the children all covered their faces. 

He then passed to the form on which the letters were found, and 
turning it wrong side up, had them uncover their eyes and sce if 
they could detect any change. All at once their hands were up 
and they were ready to rush to the board to make the correction. 
They could at once recognize any change that had been made in 
the parts. After the word had been taught orally in the printed 
form, he taught them the elementary sounds in the word itself. 
This lesson was continued for about forty minutes, and, although 
it seemed a long time for these young children to be engaged in 
one lesson, there did not appear to be the slightest weariness. 
I have never seen so much life on the part of teacher or pupils. The 
teacher teaches with all parts of his body, and the children recite 
with all parts of their bodies. Then came time for recess ; and 
the children took out their satchels and brought out a hard roll of 
bread. They all formed a line, the teacher with his roll of bread 
too, and they all marched out. The teacher, although a mature 
graduate of a university, was as young as the youngest, and seemed 
to think with them and feel with them and to be in perfect sym- 
pathy with them. They were fond of him,and he was fond of 
them. I never saw affection so manifest between pupils and 
teacher. After the exercise they passed back to the room, and 
then followed other exercises. 

Q.— How large was the class? 

Pror, D.—It numbered about forty-five. 

(. — How long was the recess ? 

Pror. D.— About fifteen minutes. In the yard they had the 
means of practising gymnastic exercises, in which the young girls 
are taught to exercise all parts of the body. 
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Q.— At what time do the schools open and close ? 

Pror. D.— In the morning they open at half past nine and close 
at eleven; in the afternoon they open at half-past one and close at 
three. But in some of the schools they have only one session in 
the day. 

Q.— At what age do they pass from the printed letter on the 
black-board to the script ? 

Pror. D.— The teacher printed the words on the board, and 
then the pupils were referred to their books. The book that was 
used was constructed so as to agree perfectly with the lesson 
taught orally. In the book was a picture of a bird’s-nest, and thie 
word in German was printed under it; then what was said of the 
nest was placed underneath that. The pupil could now be referred 
to the book and be taught to read from it. The oral lesson pre- 
pared him to read from the book. 

There is another point. In many of the schools the teacher 
commences with the class and accompanies them till they graduate 
from the common schools. He is the teacher of this class until 
they have passed through the entire course of study prescribed by 
the Germans for their common schools. He sends them out, if 
they do not go into the higher schools, and then goes back to take 
another class. He goes with them through the entire course, and 
they become quite well acquainted with one another. 

Q.— At what age are they permitted to enter school? 

Pror. D. — Not before the age of seven. 

Q.— Does the compulsory system give satisfaction ? 

Pror. D. —I understood there was the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. In no country do the common people so coéperate with the 
teacher, as in Germany; according to their laws, a teacher is, an 
officer of the general government. He is an official, and speaks 
and acts with authority; and the parents codperate with him, and 
strive to make his position pleasant. And it is most agreeable, so 
far as social relations are concerned. 

Q. — How is the teacher supported ? 

Proe. D, — Generally by a tax on the pupils; sometimes by 
money appropriated by the general government; sometimes by 
subscription. He has a fixed salary, so that he is not dependent 
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at all on the payment of the subscription money. If there is any 
deficiency, the government supplies it. 

Q. — Is there any provision for indigent children ? 

Pror. D. — There is; and if the parent is not able to clothe 
his child, he is clothed at public expense and sent to the schools. 
The children of Germany attend school universally. A year since, 
a census was taken, and in the Prussian army, out of 155,000 
men, only two were found who could not read and write; and 1 
believe it was thought by some that they were from foreign coun- 
tries. [Applause.] 

Q.— You found in all the schools the two sexes separated. 
What was your opinion of that? =. 

Pror. D.—I have always been in favor of educating them to- 
gether. It appears to me that, as they were made to live together, 
they should be educated together. [ Applause.] Woman being 
the complement of man, there is a lack where she is absent. 

Q.—Do you think the practice of employing male teachers 
exclusively, as is the case in Germany, a good principle to engraft 
upon our system ? 

Pror. D.—Ido not. I believe in employing both sexes in the 


same school. [ Applause. | 
Q.— Have they no school-ma’ams in any department ? 


Pror. D.—I saw no “school-ma’ams.” They have some lady 
school-teachers. [Loud applause and laughter.| The teachers of 
Germany are worthy of the name of gentlemen and ladies. 

[A Votce.—So they are in America. | 

Q.—TI have seen the statement, within a few months, that the 
Germans have tried the objective system and abandoned it: is this 
so? 

Pror. D. —No, sir: the illustration I have given will answer 
that question, so far as that lesson is concerned. 

I heard a class recite in Dresden. The teacher was teaching 
botany. He went out into the fields in the morning and procured 
the flowers that were to be analyzed that day. He had enough to 
distribute a flower to each member of the class. He called atten- 
tion to that part of the flower he wished them to observe, then he 


gave to this part a name, and in that way they learned the names 
22 
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of all the parts of the flower. I asked him if he used books. He 
said he had never used a text-book in teaching, and had never seen 
one. The pupils were able to study flowers and analyze them 
readily. 

Q.— Were text-books used there ? 

Pror, D.—I never saw a German use a text-book. [Applause.} 

Q.— What was the object of the teacher’s calling attention to 
the parts of the flower ? 3 

Pror. D.—It appears to me that if you put a thing into the 
hands of a pupil to find out all he can about it, it will be a very 
miscellaneous work. As the teacher knows what he must under- 
stand to classify it, he must direct the observation of the pupil; 
and then the pupil will have in his possession the marks by which 
he will classify that flower. They will be learned in the order in 
which he will use them when he makes the classification. 

().— There is a marked difference, evidently, between this sys- 
tem of teaching and that in vogue in this country. I would ask 
which you consider the best — the system you found in Germany, 
or the text-book system in use here ? 

Pror. D.—I want to answer more fully the question you asked 
before. I asked them if they had abandoned the Pestalozzian 
system, and they were struck with perfect wonder at the idea 
Some of the things Pestalozzi taught they objected to; but the great 
principles that lie at the foundation they not only approve, but 
practise. Pestalozzi was never so popular in Germany as he is 
to-day. They have an annual celebration in honor of his name. 
So far as the teaching is concerned in this country, I find, on a 
thorough examination, that our best teachers in all parts of tlie 
country, practise more or less of this objective system. They may 
not have reduced it so thoroughly to a system as some other teach- 
ers have; but all good teachers have found it necessury to teach 
more or less after this plan, and do it some times unconsciously. 
I believe that words are not the original sources of our kuow!l- 
edge, and that pupils cannot from text-books derive a knowledge 
of things primarily. It appears to me we are making a failure in 
this country in confining our teaching to them. 

Q.— In what grade do they commence using text-books ? 
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Pror. D. — After the elementary course has been passed over, 
they refer the pupils to text-books. They never use text-books as 
we do. I went into a school where the children of the nobility 
were taught. The girls were fourteen years old, and were study- 
ing the German language. They didn’t have the German gram- 
mar, but were taught to derive the principles of the language 
from an analysis of the language itself, and all the principles they 
learned were derived from their own observation of the con- 
struction itself. 

Q.— Do they give any diplomas or awards ? 

Pror. D.—I think they do have those systems. If you would 
attempt to pass an examination to enter one of their schools, you 
must have a certificate of qualification from the authorities. I do 
not know whether you would call that a reward or not. I do not 
think it is. In the mode of teaching, practically, they do not find 
it necessary to introduce arbitrary rewards. There is such a love 
of learning itself, arising from the mode of teaching, that no such 
stimulus is necessary. I think that, if teachers will present sub- 
jects properly to the children, the mind has such a natural love of 
truth that it will be filled with enthusiasm for it. 

Q.— Did you see any evidence of insubordination in these 
schools ? 

Pror. D. — No, sir. 

Q.— Any of the discipline we have heard so much about this 
afternoon ? 

Pror.D.—No,sir. I think that this right teaching will correct 
almost all the evils that spring up in schools. I think this is a 
system by which all the mischief that boys enter into will be pre- 
vented. 

Q.— Are the gymnastic exercises, on the play-ground, directed 
by the teacher, or left to the pupils ? 

Pror. D.— The teacher has charge of them: he never leaves 
his pupils. The teacher enters into the sports of the children in 
the right method, — not as one of them precisely, but sympathizing 
with them and becoming interested in all their sports. 


Q.— Are there any times of the day when the children are left 
in the room alone, sitting still to study ? 
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Pror. D.—No, sir; not in the primary schools. f 

Q.—Do you think that we could adopt that system properly with 
our pupils, they being allowed to attend when they or their parents 
choose, and carry it out as they do under a compulsory system ? 

Pror. D.— It seems to me that this teaching is profitable any. 
where. It is more profitable the more of it you are able to give; 
and the more you have the child under your control, the better it 
is; but it is profitable if you can give him but little. 

Q.— In what parts of Germany did you find that they were 

compelled by law to attend between the ages of seven and four. 
teen? 
Pror. D. — That is true in Dresden and in Bavaria. I think in 
Saxony it is from six years. There is a little difference in the Ger- 
man provinces in regard to the age and time of attendance; but in 
all cases the time of attendance is fixed. There is no universal 
law that applies to all of them. 

Q.— For what reasons are they allowed to stay at home ? 

Pror. D. — They must get an excuse from the school commis- 
sioner, if they are released. When I was in Berlin, I saw a young 
girl excused from the school before she had completed her term of 
study. It appears that her mother was sick, and she was the only 
child that could take care of herat home. She had received her per- 
mission from the inspector of the school to absent herself, and the 
teacher dismissed her by reading to the whole school the permis- 
sion of the inspector for her to leave, so that the pupils would 
understand it and take no courage from her failing to complete 
her course. And then, with a formal farewell, the teacher dis- 
missed her. 

Q. — What proportion of time was devoted to study and recita- 
tion ? 

Pror. D. — The study of the subjects pursued in the primary 
school, of course, would have no fixed time, such as they have in 
the higher schools. They learn during the time of teaching: the 
teaching draws the ideas from the pupils, and each day they are 
required to review the lesson of the preceding day. Between the 
time of reciting the lesson and the next day, they must review it, 
so as to repeat it. 
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Q —I understand you to say they do not make use of text- 
books as we do, when they begin to study. What plan is adopted 
above the primary school ? 

Pror. D. — They have the things themselves for study. They 
take what the teacher furnishes. When they get old enough, they 
take notes of the teaching. 

Q.— When the teacher is absent three or four days or a week, 
under this system of oral instruction, what is he to do? 

Pror. D. — If it is a providential affair, the teacher will supply 
the want after he returns, as all teachers should do if they have 
time; and in Germany, as the schools are well graded, they do have 
the time. 

In regard to the private schools in Germany, they are subject to 
the same supervision as the public schools. No teacher can enter 
upon private school teaching until he has been examined by the 
authorities and been commissioned as a publicteacher. I received 
this information from one of the private school teachers at Dres- 
den. He said he was obliged to pass an examination under the 
public authorities. Then he was required to present to them his 
course of study, and also his plan of the day. This was to be 
approved; and if it was not approved, they could make such 
changes as they thought best; and his assistant teachers were 
examined too; then they were requested to hold up their hands ia 
the presence of a magistrate and take an oath that they would 
apply these principles to the best of their ability. They were sub- 
jected, during term time, to the visitation of this inspector, and 
whomever he might employ to assist. At the close of the term, they 
were to have a public examination, which the parents of the chil- 
dren and the public authorities were to attend and see if the work 
had been properly done. That, I thought, was somewhat of an 
improvement upon some of the plans we have in our own country. 
I thought it would prevent some of the superficial work done here. 


Q.— What are the relations of these schools to the religious 
denominations ? 


Pror. D.—In many cases the Catholics have their own school, 
and the Protestants their own school. In Prussia, the children 
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are together. The Protestants are taught by Protestant teachers, 
and the Catholics by Catholic teachers. In Berlin, the Catholic 
priest will go into the school room and occupy it, and send to the 
Catholic children to come to that room for religious instruction, 
They have the privilege of taking them out of the class at any time 
they please for religious instruction. In a class that I saw recit- 
ing German, every once in a while they would drop in. The 
teacher told me the pupils who had just entered the class had come 
from the Catholic priest, who had been giving them religious in- 
struction. They teach religion thoroughly in that country. It 
forms a very important part of the course of study during the 
whole course of primary, secondary, and higher instruction, They 
do not hesitate to teach it. I was informed that the Catholics of 
Berlin are as liberal in their views on the subject of religious 
teaching as Protestants, and there is no trouble. Berlin is a Prot- 
estant city, with but few Catholics. The leaders are liberal- 
minded men, and there is no particular trouble as far as this in- 
struction is concerned. 

Q.— Is there any distinction made between the boys’ instruc- 
tion and the girls’ instruction ? 

Pror. D.— Not in the primary schools. After they leave them, 
they can enter the industrial schools for the arts, or the technical 
schools, and from these go to the gymnasiums and to the universi- 
ties. These the girls do not largely enter. 

Q.— Are they permitted to go to them at all? 

Pror. D.—I think they are to some extent, but not fully. 

Q.— Are the teachers required to spend two years in practice? 

Pror. D. — Yes, they are, under over-teachers. 

Q.—Is there anything else connected with their professional 
training ? 

Pror. D. — Yes, they have to pass through the German train- 
ing-school after that. 

Q.— How many years constitute a course of instruction ? 

Pror. D.— For the higher schools a four-years’ course. They 
are supported by the government, sometimes, while receiving their 
education as professional teachers. The Germans furnish all sorts 
of encouragement to men to enter the profession of teaching. 
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They are exempted from military duty. Then they have another 
provision which is not adopted in this country: after a teacher is 
worn out in the service, they give him a pension for life. [Ap- 
plause. | He is not obliged to be anxious about his future. 

Q. — Suppose he should fail after the first term, what then ? 

Pror. D. — They would excuse him; his resignation would be 
accepted. [Laughier.] But the failures, I think, are very few 
after having passed this course. 

Q. —If he should fail in health after the first term, would they 
pension him ? 

Pror. D.—I cannot answer that. If he was a worn-out teacher 
he would be supported. 

Q.— What are the merits of their having religious instruction 
in those schools, compared with our secular schools ? 

Pror. ).—I do not think we have secular schools here. 

Q.— We have schools where religion is not taught as religion ? 

Pror. D.— They do not teach sectarian doctrines there very 
much. They study the Bible and the principles they find there, 
and are left to apply them for themselves. The Germans are quite 
liberal. 

Q.— Do they use corporal punishment at all ? 

Pror. D.— If the hope of reward should fail, they have no objec- 
tion to apply the thing properly, judiciously, kindly, and philosoph- 
ically. [ Laughter. ] 

Q. — Are they severe in punishment in general ? 

Pror. D.— The Germans are very kind in all their relations to 
their pupils. The relations that exist between the pupils and the 
teachers are such that I think insubordination in the schools is 
hardly thought of. If the teacher can present these objects of 
study in the right manner, it seems to me that the right spirit goes 
along with it. I would say that they have the liberty of apply- 
ing corporal punishment if necessary. I think it is seldom ap- 
plied. 

(.— Has the consolidation of the German Confederation made 
any difference in school legislation ? 


Pror. D.— No, sir. It has not existed long as it now exists. 
The different states of Germany have-no general law that applies 
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ofall Germany. Each state has its own laws. They are all after 
a general plan. 

Q. — Did you see any poor teachers and poor schools ? 

Pror. D. —I1 saw no poor teachers or poor schools. I had not 
the misfortune to be taken into that kind of schools. 

Q.— How does the compensation of the ladies and the gentle. 
men cor pare ? 

Pror. D.— The compensation of both is quite small. The 
principals of the best schools of Berlin reive about nine hundred 
dollars salary. The lady teachers are not so well paid as they 
are in this country There is no country in the world where 
equality in this respect is so fully acknowledged as in this country, 

Q.— Are lady teachers very generally employed ? 

Pror. D.— They are seldom em ployed. I found but few. | 
believe they are introducing more of them in late years. 

Q.— Are the rural schools much better than they are in this 
country ? 

Pror. D.—I think they are. Of course, the city schools are 
better than the country schools; but the country schools are al! 
under the charge of the Minister of Instruction. The school 
authorities stand over the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
school committee of the parish. This general officer has control of 
all the schools, from the highest down to the lowest. 

Q.— Do the rural districts continue their schools the year 
round ? 

Pror. D. — They have vacation. It is in harvest, during which 
the poor children go out gleaning. 

(Q.— What branches are authorized by law to be taught in Prus- 
sia to the children between the ages of seven and fourteen ? 

Pror. D.— They have to commence in language. They teach 
arithmetic, geography, history, and the Bible, and, at the close of 
the course, drawing. At the close of the last year of their course 
they study these things simply as sciences. Music is taught in 
their schools. It is taught objectively. I found all the teachers 


of music conducting the exercises with violin, after teaching on the 
black-board. 
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Daisy, the starry-eyed brunette, 
The darling, and universal pet ; 
And freckled Patsy, the Irish rogue, 
With his ready wit, and his comic cal brogue, 
My saintly Annie, ‘with eyes of blue, 
And the soul of an angel looking through ; 
And little blonde Corea, all white and red, 
And a great, precocious, Websterian head ; 
And down in the front, with a fool’s cap on 
Sits the thick-headed and awkward John. 
Proud little Lizzie, with nut-brown hair, 
And a style so dashing, and debonaire : 
And precious Nellie, I love so well, 
For her face so calm and spirituelle ; 
And nervous Arthur, never at rest, 
Yet ranks ‘mong his fellows first and best; 
Next, Eddie, phlegmatic, and lazy and fat, 
Knowing naught but mischief, and stupid at that. 
Pour, misnamed S/ella, so hopelessly dull, 
With her vacant face, and her empty skull; 
Rose, the purest of all my pearls, 
And dear meek Lily, with golden curls; 
Irish Denny, the prodigy, 
And Jamie, who will a statesman be; 

Alice, the dusk, mulatto child, 
With glistening teeth, and elf-locks wild; 
Dimpled Maude, with her hazel eyes, 
In whose depths a world of witchery lies; 
Willie, of rare, melodious voice, 
In whose soaring song we all rejoic e. 
Poor ragged Tom, well ac quaint with dirt,— 
Belle, the little inc ipient flirt; 
Louise, of brilliant, glorious mind, 
Within a casket plain enshrined ; 
And Charlie, a little German son, 
The unconscious cause of lots of fun, 
For his broken speech, so full of kinks, 
And his ducking bows and his wicked winks; 
And Michael, the careless, with unkempt hair, 
As if he had never a mother’s care, 
So they gather, my children all, 

Gather each morn at the teacher’s call. 

The teacher — God help to be good and true, 
My little darlings, to al/ of you. 


? 


THEO. 


Springfield, May, 1871. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Tue thirty-fourth Report of the Board of Education, with the 
Report of the Secretary of the Board, and the usual tables of statis- 
tics, is before us. The Report proper of the Board is brief, 
acknowledging the general prosperity of the educational interests 
of the State, and the efficient management of the secretary and the 
agent of the Board; alluding to the advance steps of the past year, 
and making some recommendations which, we trust, have been favor- 
ably considered by the legislature. The most important one is that 
of the compulsory attendance of the child upon the school for the 
term in which the maintenance of the school is compulsory for the tax- 
payer, — that is, at least six months. 

The Normal schools are in a very flourishing condition. The ad- 
missions at Framingham last year were 69; at Salem, 88; at Bridge- 
water, 103; at Westfield, 73; in all, 333. Of the number admitted, 
308 were young women, and 25 were young men. ‘The proportion of 
the latter to the former seems rather small. The ratio is probably 
about the same as that of male teachers to female teachers throughout 
the State. Or, if smaller, it must be borne in mind that very many 
young men enter the profession of teaching through the college rather 
than through the Normal school. The whole number in attendance 
at the above schools during the year was 719,— 151 at Framingham, 
210 at Salem, 191 at Bridgewater, and 167 at Westfield. In view of 
the inability of the Normal schools to furnish a full supply of teach- 
ers, much dependence must be placed upon the High and Training 
schools of the cities and towns. The suggestion to establish a Nor- 
mal school at Worcester to accommodate the central portion of the 
State has been wisely acted upon by the legislature, and a school 
will be established there the present year. 

Instead of modelling this new school upon the plan of the others, 
we wish tae Board would make it strictly a Normal, or professional 
school. Most of our towns now furnish facilities for obtaining a good 
High-school education. There seems, therefore, to be no longer need 
of the State’s furnishing such an education in its Normal schools. 
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Massachusetts took the lead in establishing these institutions as now 
conducted. The Northern and Western States have come well up 
to her, and some of them are preparing to take the lead. Let her 
now step once more to the front and show what has not yet been seen 
on this continent, a Normal school, which shall be strictly a profes- 
sional school. She has the means and material to do it, and the 
opportunity now offers. . 

The State contributes towards the instruction of deaf-mutes in the 
Clarke Institution at Northampton, the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford, and the School for Deaf-Mutes at Boston. The sums paid to 
these institutions last year amounted to $26,710.03, — $18,694.41 to 
the American Asylum ; $6,638.16 to the Clarke Institution, and 
$1,377.46 to the Boston school. 

The report of the agent of the Board, Asner J. Puirrs, shows 
that his office is by no means a sinecure. Visiting schools in the 
various towns and cities, attending teachers’ meetings, conducting 
Teachers’ Institutes, advising with school committees, etc., he did a 
vast amount of useful work, and made himself well acquainted with 
the workings of our school system. He bears strong testimony 
against the district system, and approvingly notices the generous ex- 
penditures for school buildings, and the improvements in school archi- 
tecture. His figures show that one-quarter of tle children of the 
State are not enrolled in the public schools. The average attendance 
varies greatly in the different towns and cities. In New Bedford, it is 
85,55 per cent of the children of school-going age, while in Saiem it 
is only 49,38, per cent. The number of children attending private, 
or Catholic schools, of course, reduces the per cent. He presents 
strong arguments on the side of “compulsory education,” shows 
the great need of better school supervision, and suggests means of 
furnishing a better supply of well-qualified teachers. 

The secretary, Hon. JosernH Wuire, writes with his accustomed vigor, 
following up the suggestions of the preceding reports, presenting im- 
portant facts, detailing the laws passed by the last legislature in 
reference to educational matters, especially setting forth the claims of 
the law relating to free instruction in drawing. 

We shall give his summary of statistics on another occasion. His 
table of comparison between the school-year of 1859-60 and the school- 
year of 1869-70, presents interesting results. The number of schools 
shows an increase of 466 ; of scholars, an increase of 29,746 ; while the 
number of teachers shows a decrease of 192. Had the number of teach- 
ers employed at any one time, either summer or winter, in each of these 
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years been given, an increase, probably greater in proportion than 
that of scholars, would have been shown. ‘This decrease is a welcome 
result, showing an abatement of the evil which arises from a frequent 
change of teachers. A total abolition of the district system woul), 
doubtless, decrease the number of teachers still further, as the number 
of schools employing different teachers for the summer and winter 
terms would be lessened. The increase in the amount of appropria- 
tions for school purposes is almost marvellous, — it being $1,696, 
577.07, or 119 per cent. The increase in the previous decade was 
$563.808.17, or 65 per cent. 

Mr. White pays a merited compliment to Mr. Phipps, and gives 
some account of the employment of agents by the Board, and the re- 
sults thereby accomplished. The testimony of such men as Hon. N, 
P. Banks, Dr. Sears, and Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, is adduced to show 
the efficiency of this mode of action. There has been no time when 
there was more urgent need of such service than now, and the Board 
is recommended to ask for an increased appropriation to enable them 
to put additional agents in the field. 

An historical account of the school fund, showing the important 
service it has rendered in developing the educational resources of the 
State, gives this report an especial value. This fund now amounts 
to $2,211,410.77, estimating the securities at cost, and yields an an- 
nual income of about eight per cent. About half a million of these 
securities are State bonds. The State pays the interest on her bonds 
in gold, but since 1862 has persisted in paying the interest on those 
belonging to the school fund in currency. This has caused a loss of 
income up to the present time of $135,335.72. This the secretary 
rightly argues ‘is due the school fund. The present legislature has 
not acted upon this subject; but we hope the next legislature will 
setit right. It is a matter of pride with us that Massachusetts has 
honorably met all her obligations to outside parties. We shall be 
still prouder when she acts as honorably towards herself. 

There are twenty-three cities and towns in the State having each 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, and therefore coming within the pro- 
visions of the statute requiring free instruction in industrial or 
mechanical drawing to be given to persons over fifteen years of age. 
The law has not been complied with in all of these, but wherever such 
schools have been established as the law contemplates, the success at- 
tending them has fully vindicated the wisdom of the statute. Spring- 
field, Worcester, Boston, Cambridge, Charlestown, Salem, Taunton, 
Fall River, and New Bedford, have taken the lead in this matter. In 
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each of these, large classes have been formed, and the result has been 
in the highest degree encouraging. Next season other towns and 
cities will commence the work. We hope the able presentment of the 
whole subject by the secretary tvill induce a large number of those 
towns having less than the required number of inhabitants to avail 
themrelves of the privilege afforded by the statute, to organize classes 
for free instruction in mechanical drawing. 

The Abstract of School Committees’ Reports affords many practical 
suggestions. Dorchester leads the list as appropriating the largest sum 
for each child between five and fifteen years of age, viz: $25.66. But 
Dorchester reaches the post of honor to disappear and be known no 
more forever. It is now the Sixteenth Ward of Boston. West Rox- 
bury, which stands second in the list, stands a good chance of being 
first in the next table. Clarksburg brings up the rear, appropriating 
$2.92 to each child. Boston stands No. 8; Springfield, 20; Charles- 
town, 22; New Bedford, 27; Worcester, 31. In the table showing 
the percentage of valuation appropriated to public schools, Well- 
fleet takes the most honorable position. Dorchester ranks 61; and 
poor Boston, 296. Gosnold takes the lowest rank, but it is a new 
town, and has not had time to work up. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tuis Association will meet in the Polytechnic Building, St. Louis, Mo., on 
the 22d of August. Programme of exercises as follows: — 

Turspay, AuGust 22,—10 A. M., Meeting of General Association for 
organization. Brief Addresses. Appointment of Committees. 

Ten A. M., Meeting of Sections for Organization. 


SECTION MEETINGS. 


I.— Department of Higher Education. — (Programme not complete.) 

‘ II. — Normal Section. — 104 P. M., Paper by R. Edwards, President Illi- 
nois Normal University, on Model Schools in connection with Normal Schools. 
Discussion of the same by Miss Anna C. Brackett, Prin. St. Louis Normal 
School; J. H. Noose, Prin State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y.; and Wm. 
F. Puevps, Prin. State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

III, — Superintendents’ Section. — (Programme not complete.) 

IV.— Elementary Section. — 24 P. M., Methods of Teaching Reading: 
Hon. E. E. Wurre, of Ohio. Discussion of same. 8 P. M., Method of teach- 
ing Language: Prof. D. H. CrutteNpDEN, New York. 8 P. M., Address: 
probably by Hon. W. H. Rurrner, of Virginia. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23.— SECTION MEETINGS. 


I. — Department of Higher Education.* 


IT.— Normal Section.—9 A. M., Paper by Cuartes H. Verritt, Prin, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., on A Graded System of Normal Schools, 
Discussion by GrorGe M. GaGe, Prin. State Normal School, Winona, Minn., 
and others. 

ITT. — Superintendents’ Section. — (Programme not yet complete.) 


IV.— Elementary Section. —9 A. M., Methods of teaching Drawing; 
Henry C. Harpon, of Mass. Discussion of same. 10} A. M., Philosophy 
of Methods: Joun W. Armstrone, D. D., of New York. Discussion of 
same. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


2} P.M, Discussion. — How far may the State provide for the education 
of her children at public cost? Hon. N. BATEMAN, of Illinois; H. F. Har- 
RINGTON, Esq., of Mass.; W. T. Harris, Esq., of Missouri; W. W. Fotwe , 
of Minnesota. 5 P. M., Miscellaneous Business. 8 P. M., Address by Hon. 
B. G. Norrurop, of Ct.; subject: A Compulsory National System of Edu- 
cation impracticable and Un-American. 8.45 P. M., Discussion of same, in 
short speeches not exceeding ten minutes each. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24TH.—SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


I.— Department of Higher Education.* 

IT.— Normal Section. — 9.00 A.M., Paper by J. W. Armsrrona, D.D., 
Prin. State Normal School, Fredonia, N.Y., on Principals and Methods, their 
character, place, and limitation, ina Normal Course. 

Discussion, by M. A. Newent, Prin. State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. ; 
W. A. Jones, Prin. State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana: and others. 

ITI, — Superintendents’ Section. — (Programme not yet complete.) 

IV. — Elementary Section. — 9.00 A.M., Methods of Teaching Geography: 
Mary Hower Smirtn, of N.Y. Discussion of same. 10.30. A.M., Discussion — 
What constitutes a good Primary Teacher? 11.30 A.M., Miscellaneous 
business and election of officers. 

2.30 P.M., Paper by A. J. Ricxorr, Esq., of Ohio: Subject — Place anid 
Uses of Text Books. 3.30 P.M., Paper by Tuomas Davinpson, Esq., of Mo. : 
Subject — Pedagogical Bibliography —its possessions and its wants. 
P.M., Paper by ALrrep Kirk, Esq., of Illinois: Subject — What Moral Uses 





*The programme of the Department of Higher Instruction is not complete. There will be 
papers and discussions upon the following subjects: — 


Report on Academies and High Schools,as Preparatory Schools for Colleges: Prof. LLEWEL- 
LYN Pratt. Superior Instructionin relation to Universal Instruction: Hon. JoHN EATON, 
Jr. Modern Mathematics in the College Course: Prof. T. H. SArrorp, A Report on th 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. Discussion on College Degrees. 
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may the Recitation subserve? 4.00 P.M., Discussion of Mr. Rickorr’s paper. 
5.00 P.M., election of officers, and other business, 
8.00 P.M., Address: Tuomas Hrxt, D.D., of Waltham, Mass. 


Hore, AccoMMODATIONS. — All the hotels of St Louis have very generously 
reduced their rates to delegates attending the convention, and guests will be 
entertained at the following rates, certificates of membership being presented 
at the time of settlement of bills ; — 

Southern Hotel, $3 per day; Planters’, St. James (conditional as to num- 
bers), and Laclede, each $2.50 per day ; Everett, Park (a temperance house), 
and St. Nicholas, each $2.00 per day, — the St. Nicholas $1.50 if several will 
occupy a large room together ; Barnum’s, $1.75 per day; St. Clair, $1.50 per 
day; and Montana (two rooming together), $1.25 per day. 


RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS. 1. FREE Return.— Kansas & Pacific 
R. R.; Merchants’ Southern Packet Co.; Missouri River Packet Co.; Memphis 
& St. Louis U. S. Mail Co. (delegates coming to St. Louis by this line will re- 
ceive, if asked for, a return ticket good when cotntersigned by the President 
or Secretary of the Association); Naples Packet Co.; Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Express Line (if boats are running at the time). 


2. One-FirtH Fare Rerurn. — Chicago, Alton & St. Louis R. R.; Ili- 
nois Central R. R. (tickets for return sold at Vandalia, Effingham, DuQuoin, 
and Odin); Ohio & Mississippi R, R.; North Missouri R. R.; Rockford, Rock 
Island & St. Louis R. R.; Pacific R. R. of Missouri (return tickets good only 


one day from date). 


38. Excursion Tickets ror ONE AND One-FIFTH Fares.— St. Louis, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis R. R.; Indianapolis & St. Louis R. R.; 
St. Louis & Southeastern R. R. 


4, Miscectaneous. — Atlantic & Pacific R. R. will return for one-fourth 
fare. Northern Line Packet Co. will return for one-third fare, including state- 
room and meals. Keokuk Packet Co. for one-third fare. St. Louis & Peoria 
Packet Co. will return at one-half fare. Merchants’ St. Louis, Arkansas & 
White River Packet Co. will sell tickets either way or both ways at half the 
regular rates, to those presenting credentials as delegates. 


Correspondence is in progress with other railroad lines, and the results will be 
announced in due time. 


J. L. PICKARD, Pres’t Nat. Ed. Ass’a. 

ELI T. ‘TAPPAN, Cor. Sec. College Section. 
W. D. HENKLE, Pres’t Sup’ts’ Section. 

S. H. WHITE, Pres't Normal Section. 

E. A. SHELDON, Pres’t Elementary Section. 
W. T. HARRIS, Pres’t Local Committee. 


Executive Committee. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Lewis B. Monroe has resigned the office of Superintendent of Vocal and 
Physical Culture in the Boston schools, and has accepted the Professorship ot 
Vocal Culture and Elocution in the Institute of Technology. Mr. Monroe’s ser- 
vices in the schools of Boston have been invaluable. ‘Tne Institute has secured 
an able instructor. 


GRANVILLE S. WeEBsTER has been confirmed as usher in the Eliot School, 
Boston. 


E. C. ALLEN, of Brooklyn, N. Y., late Professor of Mathematics in the 
Polytechnic College, has been appointed Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Beverly. 


SPRINGFIELD. The report of the School Committee, and that of the Super- 
intendent, E. A, HuBBARD, show the schools of this city to be in excellent con- 
dition. Ninety-three per cent of the children between five and fifteen years of 
age, are connected with the Public Schools, This is a fact creditable to both 
citizens and schools. The number of children of school age returned by the 
assessors, was 4,679. In December last, there were in the schools 3,923 pupils. 
The entire cust of the schvols last year, exclusive of repairs, was $73,636.97, 

M. C. Stebbins is principal of the High school, with a salary of $2,500. His 
mule assistants are O. M. Fernald and D. G. Thompson, with salaries respect- 
ively of $1,700 and $1,200. Principals of. Grammar schools, J. D. Stratton 
M. M. Tracy, E. F. Foster, Charles Barrows, and E. Brookings, each with a 
salary of $1,700. Dwight Clarke, at the head of an ungraded school, receives 
$1,200. NKebecea A, Sheldon, principal of the Indian Orchard school, $800. 


Fatt River. Superintendent, Matcom W. Tewkssury. Nearly all 
the scholars, of school-going age, would appear to be connected with the schools. 
The assessors returned the number in May as 5,827. The number belonging 
to the schools during the year was 6,564. Of this number, 206 were over 
fifteen years of age. ‘This would show an increase of 531 above the assessors’ 
return. ‘There is a wide difference between the number registered and the 
average attendance, the latter being but 3,637. There is a strong complaint 
of insufliciency of school accommodations, Three handsome and commodious 
school buildings were, however, erected last year, and we doubt not the wants 
of the city will ere long be fully supplied. The superintendent’s report gives 
evidence of earnest work, The schools are progressive, and the educational 
interests of the city are generally well cared for. 
baw Albion K. Slade is principal of the High school. His assistants are Ray 
G. Huling, Narcissa Y. Chace, and Abby M. Goodwin. The Grammar school 


principals are J. Milton Hall, Wm. Reed, George W. Bronson, and Charles It. 
Hicks. 


Preasopy. The old town of South Danvers. It means to honor its new 
name by sustaining good schools. The High school, under the charge o! 
Byron Groce, with Julia A. Stetson as assistant, is in fine condition. An 
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enthusiastic spirit animates teachers and scholars. A marked improvement is 
noted in the other schools. Charles E, Bradford, J. Warren Upton, Charles 
H. Goulding, William M. Lawrence, and Joseph A. Kellogg, are the Grammar 
school principals. The town employs six male and twenty-four female teach- 
ers. The number of persons between five and fifteen years of age is 1,440, 
Number who have attended school during the year, 1,365. The average at- 
tendance, 1,022, is about seventy per cent of the number between five and 
fifteen. 

The committee say, in reference to the High school: — 

“Tt ought to be mentioned that a new method of teaching or recitation has 
been occasionally introduced, which has given, perhaps, the principal impetus 
to this general outside work. ‘The scholars have been required at stated times 
to prepare brief lectures or informal recitations on topics included in their 
regular Jessons. These, together with the necessary experiments with the 
apparatus, and drawings or diagrams upon the black-board, for the illustration 
of the same, they have given before the whole class,—class and teacher 
together asking questions, demanding proofs, reasons, etc., in a way well calcu- 
lated to test the thoroughness and accuracy of the pupils’ knowledge of their 
subjects. In the preparation of these exercises, the scholars have been directed 
to the best sources of information, wherefrom to gather knowledge. This 
method seems well calculated to cultivate breadth and fulness of information, 
facility of expression, self command and ability to think ; at the same time it 
fixes the subject matter of the lesson in the pupil’s mind beyond all perils of 
forgetfulness.” 


Boston. On the second of May, the English High school celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at Music Hall. It was a grand occasion. Many of the 
solid men of Boston were among the graduates. Mr. Thomas Gaflield pre- 
sented to the school on behalf of the English High School Association, a fine 
bust of Mr. Sherwin, by Thomas R. Gould. A poem was delivered by Rev. 
Robert C. Waterston, and an address by Hon. J. Wiley Edmands. Both 
gentlemen are graduates of the school. The school has had but four masters, 
— George B. Emerson, Solomon P. Miles, Thomas Sherwin, and its present 
head, Charles M. Cumston. 

At the late meeting of the Latin School Association, a beautifully painted, 
life-like portrait of Francis GArpNeR, Head-master of the school, was pre- 
sented by L. W. Clark, of the first class, on behalf of his féllow-students, In- 
teresting addresses were made by C. K. Dillaway, a former master of the 
school, Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, Rev. Dr. Palfrey, and Thomas Cushing, of the 
Chauncy Hall School. These gentlemen spoke in high terms of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s scholarship, and remarkably successful career as a teacher. The portrait 
was executed by Mr. Hunt, of this city, at a cost of $1,500. It measures fifty 
by forty inches. 

Mr. Tnoomas Garriretp has presented to the English Tigh School an ex- 
cellent portrait of its present Head-master, Canaries M. Cumston Mr. 


Cumston has not yet completed his second year of service in his present posi- 
93 
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tion. He has, however, shown himself the right man in the right place. The 
testimony of his committee, through their Chairman, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, is thiat 
the school was “ never in better condition. ” 

The battalions connected with the Latin, English High, Roxbury High and 
Roxbury Latin, have shown the public what may be accomplished in a military 
direction by the pupils of High schools. The prize drills lately held have been 
witnessed with great satisfaction by the crowdsin attendance, and have received 
the warm praise of even military men. Capt. Hobart Moore is employed as 
Military Instructor. 

A remarkable exhibition of specimens of drawings from all the public schools 
of the city was kept open a few days, the early part of last month, at Horticultu- 
ral Hall. The Committee on Drawing, of which Mr. Wm. T. Brigham is Chair- 
man, have given special attention to their department, and this exhibition showed 
that they were meeting with great success, The difficulties in the way at the 
start are gradually disappearing. In one or two years’ time the Boston schools 
will show as good results in this department, as are now attained in music. The 
drawing teachers are William N. Bartholomew, Henry Hitchings, C. A. Bar- 
ry, Benjamin F. Nutting, and Mercy A. Bailey. 

The Musical Festivals this year came off on the 24th ult., at Music Hall. 
The lower classes of the Grammar schools, under the supervision of H. E. 
Holt, gave their entertainment in the forenoon; and the pupils of the High 
schools, instructed by Julius Eichburg, and the first classes of the Grammar 
schools, instructed by Joseph B. Sharland, in the afternoon. These festivals 
are among the most popular of Boston institutions. Tickets are in the greatest 
demand. Music Hall would not accommodate one-quarter of the people that 
would flock to it, were there no restrictions upon entrance. Itis always crowded 
to its utmost capacity. The occasion this year, as heretofore, was of the most 
enjoyable kind. 

The School Board have made some changes in their arrangement of vaca- 
tions. The present rule gives Thanksgiving Day and the remainder of the 
week, Christmas Day to New Year’s Day, inclusive, Washington’s Birth Day, 
the week preceding the second Monday in April, Fast Day, Good Friday, 
Decoration Day, Artillery Election, and from the second Tuesday in July to 
the first Monday in September to the Primary and Grammar schools, and to 
the second Monday in September to the High schools. Some of the neighbor- 
ing cities and towns have decided to close the summer terms of their schools on 
the third of July. As far as the scholars are concerned, we presume the bars 
will be let down at that time in Boston; but it was thought better to have the 
exhibitions after the Fourth of July rather than to break in upon the general 
work of the schools before that time. The School Festival this year will come 
off on the 12th of July. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Hanp-Book oF Eneuisn Literature. Intended for the use of High 
Schools, as well as a companion and guide for private students, and for gen- 
eral readers. By Francis H. Underwood. vol. 1. British authors. Boston : 
Lee and Shepard. 

Mr. Underwood is clerk of the Superior Criminal Court, is, and has been, 
for several years, an influential member of the Boston School Board, As a 
member of the Special Committee on High School Instruction, it fell to his lot, 
on revising the course of study of the Latin School, to prepare a course of read- 
ing in English literature. His literary tastes peculiarly fitted him for that 
work, and have led him since to prepare the volume before us to meet a want 
which others, as well as himself, have long felt. This volume relates entirely to 
British authors. It will soon be followed by another devoted to American 
literature. 

The historical introduction, occupying thirty pages, gives a good insight into 
the rise and progress of the English language, and is worthy of careful study. 
The notices of the various authors seem to have been written with great care. 
They are concise, yet appreciative and discriminating, and generally bring out 
clearly the characteristics of each author. Extracts are given from the most noted 
writers from Chaucer to those of the present time. Good judgment has been 
displayed, not only in the choice of authors, but in the selections from each. 
We commend the book to teachers, and to all interested in the subject. 
The publishers are deserving of much credit for having given the book so sub- 
stantial and attractive a form. 


A Dictionary or ENGiisn Synonymes, and Synonymous, or Parallel Ex- 
pressions, designed as a practical guide to aptness and variety of Phraseology. 
By Richard Soule. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This handsome book, handsome not only in appearance, but on the score that 
“handsome is that handsome does,” is sure to find a place upon every study 
table. It has two merits. One is, it is very full and complete: the other, it is 
alphabetical. The word wanted is there, and can be found with the least trouble. 
Roget’s Thesaurus has always been a good friend ; but here is one just as good, 
and more ready to serve. 


Pustic AND Partor Reaprinas. Prose and Poetry for the use of Reading 
Clubs; and for Public and Social Entertainment. Humorous. Edited by 
Lewis B. Monroe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

One having but a casual acquaintance with Mr. Monroe would hardly think 
him the man to make a selection of this sort. But whoever has heard him read 
“Darius Green and his Flying Machine,” or other humorous pieces, knows 
that few have a better appreciation of wit and humor. Ie has brought to- 
gether, here, material for many an evening’s entertainment. A good hearty 
laugh clears the mind and lets in the sunshine on the heart. So we shall 
speed this book on its beneficent mission, and wish it a wide field to work in. 
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Drawine Books ror Scnoots AND BeGrnners. Designed and drawn by 
M. H. Holmes, Teacher of Drawing and Painting, Chicago, IIL. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The four books before us constitute the Common School Series. They are 
elementary, proceeding from lines and curves, to the drawing of plane and 
solid figures, and then to the drawing of objects. In the neatness and clearness 
of the designs, the quality of the paper, and in general appearance, they are, 
superior to any drawing-bocks we have seen. Eight other books will follow, 
giving lessons in flowers, fruit, the human form, animals, foliage, and landscape, 
A. C, Stockin is the New England agent for the Harpers’ school-books. 
He may be found at A. Williams and Co.’s, 135 Washington street. 


Harper AND Brotuens send us also this month, through A. Williams 
& Co., vol. 1 of the Life and Times of Lord Brougham, written by himself 
Two volumes more will follow. Lord Brougham left his autobigraphy with in- 
structions to his executor to have it published just as he had written it, except- 
ing that any mistakes in dates or names might be corrected. This volume gives 
an account of his early life, his school days, travels, and entrance upon public 
affairs. It will be eagerly read. 


Other valuable books come from the same house. Smith’s Smaller Scrip- 
ture History, giving the history of the Old Testament, the connections between 
the Old and the New, and the history of the New till A. D. 70, will be a very 
useful book in Sunday School classes. 


Jacob Abbott is preparing a series of volumes under the title of Science jor 
the Young. The first, Heat, has just been issued, It is in narrative form, 
and like all of Mr, Abbott’s books, exceedingly interesting as well as instructive. 
One need not be very young to read it with profit. 


The Harpers have added to their stock of novels a fine edition of Miss 
Mulock’s Head of the Family; A Life’s Assize, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell; and 
Anteros, by the author of Guy Livingstone. 


Lee & SaHErarD send us Curiosities of the Law Reporter, by Franklin 
Fiske Heard. Many odd and curious decisions of judges, opinions of Congress, 
points of law, &c., amusing to the general reader, and especially so to the legal 
fraternity. 

Also, Versatilities, by R. H. Newell, better known as “ Orpheus C. Kerr.” 
This is a collection of poems, some of them in a serious vein, some in a bur- 
lesque style, and some, under the head of “ Illiteraria,” in the author’s peculiar 
manner, It is a good volume to catch up at odd moments, 


DESK AND DEBIT; or the Catastrophes of a Clerk, is another volume of the 
Upward and Onward Series, by “ Oliver Optic.” It has been read by a great 
many young folks, as it has appeared from week to week in “ Our Boys and 
Girls,” and now will be welcomed by other readers. 





